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ILLUSTRATIONS OF HUMANITY. 





No. XLIX.—MOCK AUCTIONEERS. 


Tue villanies practised in London are endless; and 
every step a stranger takes he is beset with them. 
Go where he will, he finds, though often not until too 
late, that he has rogues to deal with. He is never 
safe; even in those cases where he is most firmly 
persuaded that the parties are strictly honest and of 
the highest respectability, he will frequently find that 
he has been cheated. The newspapers teem with 
instances of the frauds and villanies to which strangers 
are subjected; and yet the tenth part of the tricks 
practised on them are never brought before the public, 
in consequence of the disinclination which those who 
have been duped feel to let the knowledge of their 
simplicity transpire. 

Thousands of persons, indeed, make a regular trade 
of cheating all who are unsuspecting enough to be 
taken in by them. They have reduced fraud and 
trickery to a system. They never perform, not even 
by accident, a single honest action in their business 
transactions. In this category are to be classed Mock 
Auctioneers. These persors take premises in the 
leading thoroughfares, along which strangers are al- 
ways passing. There is a noted place of this kind in 
the city, where simple persons have been daily duped 
for many years. “= 

The Mock Auctioneers always keep a large assort- 
ment of articles of every kind in their auction room. 
The articles have a very flashy appearance to the eye 
of an inexperienced person; but the moment their 
quality is tested on the purchaser’s return home, it is 
discovered that they are of the most trumpery kind. 
They are found to be fit for no’ practical purpose. 
They are made solely for the eye, and not for use: 
just as the razors, immortalised by Peter Pindar, 
which poor Hodge was silly enough to purchase, under 
the impression he had got a remarkable bargain,—were 
made to sell and not to shave. 

The plan adopted by the Mock Auctioneers to 
throw dust into the eyes of strangers and to decoy 
them into the purchase of articles, is to employ a 
number of persons to stand all day in the auction- 
room, and to act in such a manner as if they were 
wholly unknown to each other, and had met for the 
special purpose of making purchases. They are often 
to be seen by themselves, on which occasions the 
bidding of course ceases, but the moment a stranger 
enters, the bidding commences with an edifying energy. 
And so adroitly is the matter managed, that the 
new comer not only never imagines that there had 
been any interruption to the process of putting up 
and knocking down, but the suspicion never crosses 
his mind that the parties have ever seen each other 
before, far less that they are engaged in a conspiracy 
to swindle and defraud him of his money. He takes 
it for granted that they are, one and all, like himself, 
bona-fide bidders for the article offered for sale, and 
that they are most intent on procuring it, provided it 





may be had on reasonable terms. In fact, these hired 
decoys perform their part in the drama of deception 
so well, that in some respects they may be said to 
improve on nature herself; for there is often such an 
atmosphere of reality and sincerity about their manner, 
that a stranger is more apt to be deceived by it than 
he is ready to be struck with the sincerity of those 
who are actual bidders. When they think it may be 
done with success, when they fancy they are not 
likely to be detected, one or two of their number, 
affecting to be equally strangers with their intended 
victim himself, advance to him, and significantly hint 
that the article is remarkably cheap, a decided bargain, 
at the price which some of their number are bidding 
for it. The result generally is, that he is induced to 
bid a little more; and when it is seen or suspected 
that he is not likely to venture higher, it is knocked 
down to him, amidst the protestations of the auc- 
tioneer that it is dirt cheap; which protestations are 
most probably responded to by one or more of the 
rogues present, who affect to congratulate their victim 
on the excellence of his bargain. In short, their 
ingenuity is so great, that it is almost impossible for a 
person unacquainted with the trickery of London, to 
enter one of these Mock Auction Marts, and come 
out again without being victimized. 








THE FOOTSTEPS OF COWPER. 
BY SAM. SLY, 
(Continued from page 256.) 


In 1748, it appears our poet visited Bath, perhaps during 
a vacation whilst at Westminster school,—at the head of 
which was Dr. Nichols; for he did not leave the school 
until 17493 but'the only poetical reminiscence he thought 
worthy of leaving behind of that circumstance and “city 
of palaces,” are some verses “On tinding the heel of an old 
shee!” We would give a trifle to know where he found 
it, and whose foot he has honoured. Where can that ‘ old 
shoe’ be? That he did not find it in Milsom or Pulteney 
streets we think is certain, for we read it was the 

“ Ponderous heel, of perforated hide 
Compact, with pegs indented, many a row ;” 


consequently the sole of a plebeian, and he very rarely 
kicks off his pumps in those localities. Perhaps he was 
strolling and musing in Charlecombe lane—that is most 
likely—and there held his soliloquy over ‘ the — 
But here is a specimen, and the reader must judge for 
himself. At any rate it is highly characteristic of the 
poet, that he should overlook the splendours and magnifi- 
cence of the Queen of the West, its gaieties and attrac- 
tions, to expatiate on that which is trodden under foot, 
discarded, and neglected; and at the same time is a valu- 
able proof of his early genius and brilliant attainments, 
being written when only seventeen years of age.— 


“ Fortune! I thank thee !—gentle goddess, thanks! 
Not that my muse, though bashful, shall deny 
She would have thanked thee, rather, hadst thou cast 
A treasure in her way ; for neither meed 
Of early breakfast, to dispel the fumes 
And bowel-racking pains of emptiness, 
Nor noontide feast, nor evening’s cool repast, 
Hopes she from this—presumptuous, though, perhaps, 
The cobbler—leather-carving artist, might. s 
* * 
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Nor does my muse no benefit exhale 

From this thy scant indulgence! even here 

Hints worthy sage philosophy, are found ; = 

Illustrious hints, to moralise my song ! 

This ponderous heel of perforated hide 

Compact, with pegs indented, many a row; 

Haply (for such its massy form bespeaks) 

The weighty tread of some rude peasant clown 

Upbore : on this, supported oft, he stretched, 

With uncouth strides, along the furrowed glebe, 

Flattening the stubborn clod, till cruel time, 

(What will not cruel Time?) on a wry step, 

Severed the strict cohesion; when, alas! 

He who could erst, with even equal pace, 

Pursue his destined way with symmetry, 

And some proportion formed, now, on one side, 

Curtailed and maimed, the sport of vagrant boys, 

Cursing his frail supporter—treacherous prop! 

With toilsome steps, and difficult, moves on. 
Thus fares it oft with other than the feet 

Of humbler villager. The statesman thus 

Up the steep road where proud ambition leads 

Aspiring, first, uninterrupted, winds 

His prosperous way, nor fears miscarriage foul, 

While policy prevails, and friends prove true ; 

But that support soon failing, by him left 

On whom he most depended, basely left, 

Betrayed, deserted, from his airy height 

Headlong he falls ; and through the rest of life, 

Drags the dull load of disappointment on.” 


Bravo! Master William, these are bright tints of early buds. 

Perhaps the poet as he sauntered through Bath—when 
he heard, saw, and said nothing—collected a few facts for 
after consideration: and the little groups of “Cardy 
Mums” and gamblers, that he spied in high places and 
large “ Rooms,’ might have proved the foundation for 
the following reflections on “ the Sofa.” 


* Whom call we gay? That honour has been long 
The boast of mere pretenders to the name. 
The innocent are gay; the lark is gay, 
That dries his feathers, saturate with dew 
Beneath the rosy clouds, while yet the beams 
Of dayspring overshoot his humble nest. 
The peasant, too, a witness of his song, 
Himself a songster, is as gay as he. 
But save me from the gaiety of those 
Whose head-aches nail them to a noon-day bed ; 
And save me, too, from theirs, whose haggard eyes 
Flash desperation, and betray their pangs 
For property stripped off by cruel chance ; 
From gaiety that fills the bones with pain, 
The mouth with blasphemy, the heart with woe. 

* + 4 ~ 

The paralytic, who can hold her cards, 
But cannot play them, borrows a friend’s hand 
To deal and shuffle—to divide and sort 
Her mingled suits and sequences ; and sits 
Spectatress both and spectacle—a sad 
And silent cipher, while her proxy plays. 
Others are dragged into the crowded room 
Between supporters ; and once seated, sit, 
Through downright inability to rise, 
Till the stout chairmen lift the corpse again. 
These speak a loud memento. Yet even these 
Themselves love life, and cling to it, as he 
That overhangs a torrent to a twig. 
They love it, and yet loathe it ; fear to die, 
Yet scorn the purposes for which they live. 
Then wherefore not renounce them? No, the dread— 
The slavish dread of solitude, that breeds 
Reflection and remorse, the fear of shame, 
And their inveterate habits, all forbid.” 


Of course if the poet had an eye to Bath in these com- 
ments, it must have been in the palmy days of Beau Nash, 





when gambling and card-playing were at their apex; for 
every body knows that Bath, in the present tense, is quite 
innocent of such matters. There is;no gambling and 
card-playing now; oh, dear no! all is as solemn and silent 
as the grave; “T.and P. soirées’—tea and prayers— 
being the fashion of the times, and the people all running 
from west to east. 

The year 1782 was an eventful period in the life of the 
poet. In March, his first volume issued from the press 5 
in the summer Mr. Bull engaged him in the translation 
of Madame Guion, and by means of a small portable 
printing-press, given him by Lady Austen, who had re- 
turned from London to Clifton, he became a printer as 
well asa writer of poetry. Before the close of the year 
Lady Austen was settled in the parsonage at Olney—when 
we knew it, occupied by the Rev. Henry Gauntlett—so 
that there was plenty of gossiping and chattering, and 
walking to and from Silver-end; in fact Mr. Unwin is 
informed, in a letter which he received from the poet in 
January 1783, that “ they passed their days alternately at 
each other’s chateau ;” but this intimacy, it appears, only 
lasted two years, for in 1784 they separated. 

Now whether the old women in Silver-end, seeing so 
many ladies entering the poet’s house, and so few genile- 
men, began to whisper and make long necks over their 
tea-cups,—whether the scan. mag., in consequence, was 
published and put into brisk circulation,—or whether the 
green-eyed monster wormed himself into the thoughts of 
Mrs. Unwin, and induced her to hint to her inamorata 
her jealousy of the interest and attentions excited and 
shown .elsewhere, (the slightest hint from whom would 
have been sufficient to shake off a thousand interlopers, 
however captivating and intellectual, in favour of his 
bosom friend,) we dare not here take it upon ourselves to 
determine ; but so it was, as before expressed, that Lady 
Austen did absent herself suddenly and continuously, 
brought about, no doubt, by the delicate suggestions of 
the poet; in which transaction his biographer says, that 
“while it by no means lowered the character of either of 
the ladies, it exceedingly elevated that of Cowper.” One 
cannot but admire the purity and spotlessness of that 
mind, with fortitude and caution adequate to the avoid- 
ance of the mere appearance of mischief; but this was the 
characteristic of the man, 

“ Whose virtues formed the magic of his song.” 


But suppose we here take a book in hand, and follow 
the poet to Weston and his favourite ‘Alcove.’ Well, 
there he goes, with his dog Beau, and Mrs. Unwin is lean- 
ing upon his arm; now he is turning Talbot’s corner, then 
he crosses over to old Stow’s the shoemaker, who whistles 
him a tune as he passes,—now he is trudging by Whitlock’s 
timber yard, pe the Misses Smiths’ almshouses, and the 
Feoffee grounds, and is soon out of the parish of Olney. 

He now makes a pause upona rising ground—we know 
the spot well—and is looking over the meadows to the 
left, referring and reminding bis companion of the scene. 
Let us just keep back a little and listen. 


“ And witness, dear companion of my walks, 
Whose arm this twentieth winter I perceive 
Fast locked in mine, with pleasure such as love 
Confirmed by long experience of thy worth 
And well-tried virtues could alone inspire— 
Witness a joy that thou hast doubled long. 
Thou know’st my praise of nature most sincere, 
And that my raptures are not conjured up 
To serve occasions of poetic pomp, 

But genuine, and art partner of them all. 

How oft upon this eminence our pace 

Has slackened to a pause, and we have borne 
The ruffling wind, scarce conscious that it blew ; 
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While admiration feeding at the eye, 

‘And still unsated, dwelt upon the scene. 

Hence with what pleasure have we just discerned 
The distant plough, slow moving, and beside 

His lab’ring team, that swerved not from the track, 
The sturdy swain diminished to a boy! 

Here Ouse slow winding through a level plain 
Of spacious meads, with cattle sprinkled o’er, 
Conducts the eye along his sinuous course 
Delighted. There, fast rooted in their bank, 
Stand, never overlooked, our fuvourite Elms, 
That screen the herdsman’s solitary hut ; 

While far beyond, and overthwart the stream, 
That as with molten glass inlays the vale, 

The sloping land recedes into the clouds, 
Displaying on its varied sides, the grace 

Of hedge-row beauties numberless, square tower, 
Tall spire, from which the sound of cheerful bells 
Just undulates upon the list’ning ear, 

Groves, heaths, and smoking villages remote.” 


Well done, Cowper! thine is a perfect and beautiful land- 
scape; no dash of the pencil could have rendered it more 
correct. Every line is true to nature—warm, delicate, and 
highly poetic. How masterly the strokes, and how diffi- 
cult to imitate !—what a forlorn hope it seems, and how we 
feel ourselves abashed, as we endeavour at a distance to 
look up to thee in our small advances to the temple of 
Fame! But the poet is moving on towards the ‘ Peasant’s 
Nest,’ let us follow him. He says, and truly— 


“Tis perched upon the greenhill top, but close 
Environed with a ring of branching elms 
That overhangs the thatch, itself unseen, 
Peeps at the vale below; so thick beset 
With foliage of such dark, redundant growth, 
I called the low-roofed lodge the Peasant’s Nest. 
And hidden as it is, and far remote 
From such unpleasing sounds as haunt the ear, 
In village or in town, the bay of curs 
Incessant, clinking hammers, grinding wheels, 
And infants clain’rous, whether pleased or pained ; 
Oft have I wished the peaceful covert mine. 
Here, I have said, at least I should possess 
The poet’s treasure, silence, and indulge 
The dreams of fancy, tranquil and secure. 
Vain thought! the dweller in that still retreat, 
Dearly obtains the refuge it affords. 
Its elevated site forbids the wretch 
To driuk sweet waters of the crystal well ; 
He dips his bowl into the weedy ditch, 
And heavy laden, brings his beverage home. 
Far fetched and little worth, nor seldom wants, 
Dependent on the baker’s punctual call, 
To hear his creaking panniers at the door, 
Angry and sad, and his last crust consumed. 
So farewell envy of the Peasant’s Nest! 
If solitude make scant the means of life, 
Society forme! thou seeming sweet, 
Be still a pleasing object in my view ; 
My visit still, but never mine abode.” 


We have always considered this ‘ Peasant’s Nest,’ one 
of the sweetest little gems in the pvet’s collection, and in 
faithfulness and picturesque effect worthy the pen of a 
Crabbe, or the brush of a Wilkie. 

To all who indulge the vain hope of happiness in seclu- 
sion, and think of reaching heaven upon earth, by basking 
in the sunshine of poetry and romance, the subject affords 
some salutary precautions and humiliating drawbacks ; 
since if the poet found no charms in such retirement, but 
few can expect to discover them. This ‘ Peasant’s Nest’ 
has been sketched by hundreds of romantic young ladies 
and gentlemen, anxious to display their taste and fill their 
scrap books. It was quite a lion for strangers when we 








were there; as also the Rustic Bridge, Colonnades, the 
Elms, the Groves, &c. 

But we are leaving the poet, let us run after him, and 
view the scenes— 


“ Not distant far, a length of Colonnade 
Invites us. Monument of ancient taste 
Now scorned, but worthy of a better fate. 
Our fathers knew the value of a screen 
From sultry suns; and in their shaded walks 
And long protracted bowers, enjoyed at noon, 
The gloom and coolness of declining day. 
We bear our shades about us, self-deprived 
Of other screen, the thin umbrella spread, 
And range an Indian waste without a tree. 
Thanks to Benevolus,* he spares me yet 
These chestnuts ranged in corresponding lines ; 
And though himself so polished, still reprieves 
The obsolete prolixity of shade. 
Descending now—but cautious, lest too fast— 
A sudden steep upon a Rustic Bridge, 
We pass a gulf, in which the willows dip 
Their pendent boughs, stooping as if to drink. 
Hence ancle-deep in moss and flowery thyme 
We mount again, and feel at every step 
Our foot half sunk in hillocks green and soft, 
Raised by the mole, the miner of the soil. 
He, not unlike the great ones of mankind, 
Disfigures earth ; and plotting in the dark, 
Toils much to earn a monumental pile, 
That may record the mischiefs he has done.” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 








«A TIME TO DANCE.” 

A worrtuy clergyman, who had been suspected of 
having improperly interfered in influencing some of the 
young people under his pastoral charge, to absent them- 
selves from a ball that took place in the parish, received, 
in consequence, the following anonymous note :— 


“ Sir,—Obey the voice of Scripture. Take the follow- 
ing for your text, and contradict it. Show in what con- 
sists the evil of that innocent amusement of dancing.—‘ A 
time to weep, and a time to laugh: a time to mourn, and 
a time to dance.” (Eccles. iii. 4.) 

A TRUE CHRISTIAN, BUT NO HYPOCRITE.” 





The minister immediately wrote the following admirable 
reply, which he inserted in a periodical publication :— 

“ My Dear Sir (or Mavam,)—Your request that I 
would preach from Eccles. iii. 4, I cannot comply with at 
present, since there are some Christian duties more impor- 
tant than dancing, which a part of my people seemed dis- 
posed to neglect. Whenever I perceive, however, that 
the duty of dancing is too much neglected, I shall not fail 
to raise a warning voice against so dangerous an omission. 
In the mean time, there are certain difficulties in the text 
which you recommend to my notice, the solution of which 
I should receive with gratitude from ‘a True Christian.’ 

“ My first difficulty respects the time for dancing ; for 
although the text declares that there is a time to dance, 
yet when that time is, it does not determine. Now, this 
point I wish to ascertain exactly, before I preach upon 
the subject; for it would be as criminal, I conclude, to 
dance at the wrong time, as to neglect to dance at the 
right time. I have been able to satisfy myself, in some 
particulars, when it is not ‘a time to dance.’ We shall 
agree, I presume, that on the sabbath day, or at a funeral, 
or during the prevalence of a pestilence, or the rocking of 
an earthquake, or the roaring of a thunder-storm, it would 
be no time to dance. If we were condemned to die, and 





* John Courtney Throckmorton, Esq. of Weston Underwood. 
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were waiting in prison the day of execution, this would be 
no time for dancing; and if our feet stood on a slippery 
—_ beside a precipice, we should not dare to dance. 

ut, suppose the very day to be ascertained, is the whole 
day, or only a part, to be devoted to this amusement; and 
if a part of the day only, then which part is ‘the time 
to dance?’ From the notoriously pernicious effects of 
‘night meetings, in all ages, both upon morals and 
health, no one will pretend that the evening is ‘ the time 
to dance ;’ and perhaps it may be immaterial which por- 
tion of the daylight is devoted to that innocent amuse- 
ment. But allowing the time to be ascertained, there is 
still an obscurity in the text. Is it a command to dance, 
or only a permission? Or is it merely a declaration of 
the fact, that as men are constituted, there isa time, when 
all the events alluded to in the text, do in the providence 
of God come to pass? If the text be a command, is it of 
universal obligation? and must ‘old men and maidens, 
young men and children,’ dance obedience? If a per- 
mission, does it imply a permission also to refrain from 
dancing if any are so disposed? Or if the text be merely 
a declaration that there is a time when men do dance, as 
there is a time when they die, then I might as well be 
requested to take the first eight verses of the chapter, and 
show in what consists the evil of those innocent practices 
of hating, and making war, and killing men, for which it 
seems there is ‘a time,’ as well as for dancing. There 
is still another difficulty in the text, which just now occurs 
to me. What kind of dancing does the text intend? for 
it is certainly a matter of no small consequence to ‘a true 
Christian,’ to dance ‘in a scriptural way as well as at the 
scriptural time. Now to avoid mistakes on a point of such 
importance, I have consulted every passage in the Bible 
which speaks of dancing ; the most important of which, 
permit me to submit to your inspection. 

‘“*¢ And Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took 
a timbrel in her hand; and all the women went out after 
her, with timbrels and with dances.’ (Exod. xv. 20.) This 
was on account of the overthrow of the Egyptians in the 
Red sea. 

“The daughter of Jephthah ‘came out to meet him 
with timbrels and with dances.’ (Judges xi. 34.) This also 
was on account of a victory over the enemies of Israel. 

“ The yearly feast in Shiloh was a feast unto the Lord, 
in which the daughters of Shiloh went forth in dances. 
(Judges xxi. 21.) This was done as an act of religious 
worship. 

“And David danced before the Lord with all his 
might; but the irreligious Michal ‘came out to meet 
David, and said, How glorious was the king of Israel 
to-day, who uncovered himself to-day in the eyes of the 
handmaids of his servants, as one of the vain fellows shame- 
lessly uncovereth himself!’ (2 Sam. vi. 14, 20.) 

“ Dancing it seems was a sacred rite, and was usually 
performed by women. At that day, it was perverted from 
its sacred use by none but ‘vain fellows’ destitute of 
shame. David vindicates himself from her irony, by say- 
ing, ‘It was before the Lord ;’ admitting, that had this 
not been the case, her rebuke would have been merited. 

“ On account of the victory of Saul and David over the 
Philistines, ‘the women came out of all the cities of Israel, 
singing and dancing.’ (1 Sam. xviii. 6.) 

“¢ Let them praise his name in the dance.’ (Ps. cxlix. 3.) 

“Thou hast turned for me my mourning into dancing.’ 
(Psalm xxx. 11.) The deliverance here spoken of was 
a recovery from sickness, and the dancing an expression of 
religious gratitude and joy. 

““* As soon as he came nigh unto the camp, he saw the 
calf and the dancing.’ (Exod. xxxii. 19.) From this it 
appears that dancing was a part also of idol worship. 





“© virgin of Israel, thou shalt again be adorned with 
thy tabrets, and go forth in the dances of them that make 
merry.’ (Jer. xxxi. 4.) This passage predicts the return 
from captivity, and the restoration of the Divine favour, 
with the consequent expression of religious joy. 

“We have piped unto you, and ye have not danced ; 
we have mourned unto you, and ye have not lamented, 
(Matt. xi. 17.) That is, neither the judgments nor the 
mercies of God produce any effect upon this incorrigible 
generation. They neither mourn when called to mourn- 
ing by his providence; nor rejoice with the usual tokens 
of religious joy, when his mercies demand their gratitude. 

* * Now his elder son was in the field; and as he came, 
and drew nigh unto the house, he heard music and danc- 
ing.’ (Luke xv. 25.) The return of the prodigal was a 
joyful event, for which the grateful father, according to 
the usages of the Jewish church, and the exhortations of 
the psalmist, praised the Lord in the dance. 

“A time to mourn, and a time to dance.’ (Eccles, 
iii. 4.) Since the Jewish church knew nothing of dancing, 
except as a religious ceremony, or as an expression of 
gratitude and praise, the text is a declaration that the 
providence of God sometimes demands mourning, and 
sometimes gladness and gratitude. 

“¢ But when Herod’s birthday was kept, the daughter 
of Herodias danced before them, and pleased Herod.” In 
this case, dancing was ese from its original object 
to purposes of vanity and ostentation. 

‘* « Wherefore do the wicked live, become old, yea, are 
mighty in power? They send forth their little ones like a 
floek, and their children dance. They spend their days 
in wealth, and in a moment go down to the grave. There- 
fore they say unto God, Depart from us, for we desire not 
the knowledge of thy ways. What is the Almighty, that 
we should serve him; and what profit shall we have, if 
we pray unto him ?? (Job xxi. 7,11.) Their wealth and 
dancing are assigned as the reason of their saying unto God, 
‘Depart from us,’ and of their not desiring the knowledge 
of His ways, or of serving Him, or praying to Him. 

From the preceding quotations it will sufficiently appear, 

1.—That dancing was a religious act, both of the true, 
and also of idol worship. 

2.—That it was practised exclusively on joyful occasions, 
such as national festivals or great victories. 

3.—That it was performed by maidens only. 

4.—That it was performed usually in the day-time, in 
the open air, in highways, fields or groves. 

5.—That men who perverted dancing from a sacred 
use to purposes of amusement, were deemed infamous. 

6.—That no instances of dancing are found upon 
record in the Bible, in which the two sexes united in the 
exercise, either as an act of worship or amusement. 

7.—That there is no instance upon record, of social 
dancing for amusement, except that of the ‘ vain fellows,’ 
devoid of shame; of the irreligious families described by 
Job, which produced increased impiety, and ended in 
destruction ; and of Herodias, which terminated in the 
rash vow of Herod, and the murder of John the Baptist. 

“T congratulate you, sir, on the assured hope which you 
seem to have attained, that you are ‘a true Christian, 
and on the meekness and modesty with which you have 
been able to express it; and most sincerely do I join with 
you in the condemnation of all ‘ hypocrites.’ 

I am, affectionately yours, &c.” 





THE LEARN-EVERYTHING YOUNG LADY. 

Many a tear has been shed over “The Sorrows of Wer- 
ter,” many a sigh breathed for “ The Sorrows of Rosalie.” 
Never having met with either of these dismally-sounding 
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productions, I cannot, of course, presume to decide on 
their capabilities for exciting the “ melting mood;” but of 
one thing I am sure—their griefs, whatever they may have 
been, must fall short of mine. 

Iam an only daughter. My parents, long before I was 
born, determined that I should be what I think is best de- 
fined by the expression of ‘a learn-everything young lady.’ 

In pursuance of their scheme, I was named Aspasia. 
My father would have preferred Corinne, but my mother 
liked Aspasia better; and, after a sharp dispute, during 
which my mother looked like Xantippe, I became Aspasia. 
Alas! when and where shall I find a Pericles? ’Tis true, 
that the mayor of a small French country town, where I 
once resided, piqued himself on resembling him; but, 
though he did cut down all the trees, build a new meat- 
market, paint the gates of the public gardens scarlet, mend 
the roads till they were impassable, set up monuments to 
the “memory of nobody,” and triumphal arches of roses 
and ribands, and speechify the money out of our pockets, 
yet Z could never see the likeness. 

To return— my father, who is “a very clever man,” took 
me in hand as soon as I could repeat ‘* The Beggar’s Peti- 
tion” and the “ multiplication table;” tell what England 
is bounded by; describe how Henry VIII. killed his 
wives ; and work that horrid sum “a privateer and two 
hundred and fifty men tok a prize,” &c. (how fervently I 
used to wish they never had taken one, or that it had been 
empty), all which accomplishments I owed to my mother. 
Under his care, I was instructed in navigation, which he 
said would be “very useful ;” and algebra— absolutely 
necessary for keeping household accounts, and making out 
washing bDills;” “ dialling,” that I might spend a month 
making something to tell the hour by, instead of looking 
at the timepiece on the table; geometry, trigonometry, and 
conic sections (in the course of which every thing in the 
house, including mamma’s stock of winter oranges, was cut 
into pyramids and parabolas) ; a little gunnery and fortifi- 
cation (“most particularly useful”); fractions and decimals, 
and the cube rvot and perspective; and the use of the 
globes, and mapping, aol astronomy, and I think, thats 
all; and then back I went to mamma, and a whole synod 
of masters and governesses. They taught me—compas- 
sionate reader—seven languages! Does it not make you 
shudder? Yes; seven languages were actually dinned 
into my poor unfortunate head, by as many professors. 
Oh! the agonies of Greek verbs and Latin cases! ‘“‘ Zuo, 
lueis, luei” —“dominus, domini, domino ;’ German genders, 
where young women are neuter; and French genders, 
where a whole army of dark desperadoes are feminine (and 
a soldier on duty is femiuine, too, till his guard is over, 
and then, I suppose, he is masculine again). The Italian 
abbreviations, where two letters stand for fifty others, and 
the Spanish 7’s and x’s which spoiled my face and pushed 
my front teeth out of their places. Pause here awhile, kind 
reader, and drop a tear; but do not linger—greater sorrows 
are yet to be recorded. 

My mother decided that I had a great genius for music, 
and a striking talent for drawing ; and, at this moment, I 
draw inf pencil, India ink, sepia, paint in oils and water- 
colours, and etch; play the harp, piano-forte, and guitar, 
and have taken lessons in thorough bass and the key-bugle! 
When I arrived at this pitch of perfection, my mother 
considered it was time I should be made useful. Accord- 
ingly, I was initiated into the mysteries of sewing and 
felling—whipping and gathering, &c. 

The cook taught me to make pies, the cotffeur to dress 
hair, an embroideressto flourish, a washerwoman to small- 
plait, a milliner to make flowers ; and nothing but a sudden 
and inevitable change of residence saved me from learning 
to manufacture baskets, fish trout, shoot sparrows, stuff 
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birds, stick butterflies, and knit stockings. To add to all 
this, nature has endowed me with a propensity to scribble 
prosy rhyme and rhymy prose—in fact just what might be 
expected from a head where Homer floats in batter-pud- 
ding, and music mixes with mathematics. Having then 
“this nice little talent,’ my mother, of course, expects 
me to exercise it frequently. The consequence is, that 
it is only an additional misery. I have other employments, 
too, engrossing and absorbing—they engross paper, and 
absorb ink, but of them I will not speak now—suflice 
it to say, they are public duties, and of the highest 
importance. 

Here I would again pause, to ask if my case be not one 
of heart-rending bitterness ; but the worst is yet to come! 
Dear reader, you doubtless imagine that all this was taught 
as such things usually are—carelessly and slightly— 
forgotten as soon as acquired—passing over my mind as 
the light breezes of summer sweep over the calm bosom 
of a lake, leaving no trace of their rapid passage when the 
momentary ripple has subsided. Oh thatit were so! but, 
alas! it is far otherwise. 

Before I conclude, I will give you an idea of our usual 
conversation, and a “sketchy view” of my dismal employ- 
ments. At breakfast, my father asks if 1 have “ looked at 
my navigation lately ;” fears I shall forget my fortification; 
asks now if she beef were a fort, and the chocolate the 
enemy, how { would commence the attack; and arranges 
the lumps of sugar like the cannon-balls in a barrack-yard, 
and makes me tell him “ the contents” by the proper rule. 
Mamma hopes I shall not forget my German; fears I am 
tuo much fascinated by the Italian; begs I will remember 
my Greek ode; inquires after my Latin translation ; desires 
I will practise, the first thing, or thinks that I had better 
paint; requests that I will not allow the pudding to slip 
my memory ; brings me my stockings to mend; gives me 
a particular list of all the tapes that are off, and buttons 
“absent without leave ;” and puts a “ broad R” (as they say 
in the navy) for ragged, against the names of every thing in 
my wardrobe! Well, the day wears on; I do first one 
thing, then another; my mother always follows me, and 
repeating what yet remains to be achieved. Visitors come, 
and dinner comes, and the pudding does not come, and 
then scolding comes, and an anathema is pronounced 
against the Greek and the mathematics, by mamma, and 
a hint is thrown out against the stitching and hemmin 
by papa; and all is confusion. Night comes at last, an 
I retire, after washing out, like Lady Macbeth, “ the 
spots” of ink, and paint, and earth—for I garden and 
study botany occasionally,—to act over again in my sleep 
the deeds of the day; to fight with Schiller’s ghosts or 
Homer’s heroes, or fancy myself a second edition of the 
“ Prometheus Vinctus.” 

I have said enough; such atale needs no comment. I 
would not impair its simple truth by a single figure of 
speech. It must awaken the sympathies of many unfor- 
tunates of my tribe, and perhaps touch the hearts of some 
mothers who have hitherto resembled mine. It is an 
appeal from the “learn-everything young ladies,” the 
mental “ factory children” of the nineteenth century, to 
the people of England. I trust it will be heard and 
answered!—New Monthly Magazine. 








THE MISSOURI RIVER. 


Tue Missouri river is, perhaps, different in appearance 
and character from all other rivers in the world; there is 
a terror in its manner which is sensibly felt the moment 
we enter its muddy waters from the Mississippi. From 
the mouth of the Yellow Stone river, which is the place 
from whence I am now writing, to its junction with the 
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Mississippi, a distance of two thousand miles, the Missouri, 
with its boiling, turbid waters, sweeps off, in one unceasing 
current; and in the whole distance there is scarcely an 
eddy or resting-place fora canoe. Owing to the continual 
falling-in of its rich alluvial banks, its water is always 
turbid and opaque, having at all seasons of the year the 
colour of a cup of chocolate or coffee, with sugar and 
cream stirred into it. To give a better definition of its 
density and opacity, I have tried a number of simple ex- 
periments with it at this place, and at other points below, 
at the results of which I was exceedingly surprised. By 
placing a piece of silver (and afterwards a piece of shell, 
which is a much whiter substance) in a tumbler of this 
water, and looking through the side of the glass, I ascer- 
tained that those substances could not be seen through the 
eighth part of an inch; this, however, is in the spring of 
the year, when the freshet is upon the river, rendering the 
water undoubtedly much more turbid than it would be at 
other seasons; though it is always muddy and yellow, and 
from its boiling and wild character and uncommon colour, 
a stranger would think, even in its lowest state, that there 
was a freshet upon it. 

For the distance of one thousand miles above St. Louis, 
the shores of this river (and, in many y laces, the whole bed 
of the stream) are filled with snags and r4ft, formed of 
trees of the largest size, which have been undermined by 
the falling banks, and cast into the stream; their roots 
becoming fastened in the bottom of the river, with their 
tops floating on the surface of the water, and pointing 
down the stream, forming the most frightful and dis- 
couraging prospect for the adventurous voyager. Almost 
every island and sand-bar is covered with huge piles of 
these floating trees, and when the river is flooded, its 
surface is almost literally covered with floating raft and 
drift-wood ; which bids positive defiance to keel-boats and 
steamers, on their way up the river. The scene is not, 
however, all so dreary; there is a redeeming beauty in the 
green and carpeted shores which hem in this huge and 
terrible deformity of waters. There is much of the way 
through, where the mighty forests of stately cotton wood 
stand, and frown in horrid darkness and coolness over the 
filthy abyss below; into which they are ready to plunge 
headlong, when the mud and soil in which they are germed 
and reared has been washed out from underneath them, 
and is with the rolling current mixed, and on its way to 
the ocean. The greater part of the shores of this river, 
however, are without timber, where the eye is delightfully 
relieved by wandering over the beautiful prairies; most of 
the way gracefully sloping down to the water’s edge, car- 
peted with the deepest green, and in distance, softening 
into velvet of the richest hues, entirely beyond the reach of 
the artist’s pencil. 

Such is the character of the upper part of the river 
especially; and as one advances to its source, and through 
its upper half, it becomes more pleasing to the eye, for 
snags and raft are no longer to be seen, yet the current 
holds its stiff and onward turbid character. It has been, 
heretofore, very erroneously represented to the world, that 
the scenery on this river was monotonous, and wanting 
in picturesque beauty. This intelligence is surely in- 
correct, and that because it has been brought perhaps by 
men who are not the best judges in the world of Nature’s 
beautiful works; and, if they were, they always pass them 
by, in pain or desperate distress, in toil and trembling 
fears for the safety of their furs and peltries, or for their 
lives, which are at the mercy of the yelling savages who 
inhabit this delightful country. One thousand miles or 
more of the upper part of this river was, to my eye, like 
fairy-land; and, during our transit through that part of 
our voyage, I was most of the time riveted to the deck of 


the boat, indulging my eyes in the boundless and tireless 
pleasure of roaming over the thousand hills, and bluffs, 
and dales, and ravines; where the astonished herds of 
buffaloes, of elks, of antelopes, sneaking wolves, and 
mountain goats were to be seen bounding up and down 
and over the green fields; each one and each tribe, band, 
and gang, taking their own way, and using their own 
means to the greatest advantage possible, to leave the sight 
and sound of the puffing of our boat; which was, for the 
first time, saluting the green and wild shores of the Mis- 
souri with the din of mighty steam. 

From St. Louis to the falls of the Missouri, a distance 
of two thousand miles, is one continued prairie; with 
the exception of a few of the bottoms formed along 
the banks of the river, and the streams which are falling 
into it, which are often covered with the most luxuriant 
growth of forest timber. The summit level of the great 
prairies stretching off to the west and the east from the 
river, to an almost boundless extent, is from two to three 
hundred feet above the level of the river; which has 
formed a bed or valley for its course, varying in width 
from two to twenty miles. This channel or valley has 
been evidently produced by the force of the current, which 
has gradually excavated, in its floods and gorges, this 
imn ense space, and sent its débris into the ocean. By 
the continual overflowing of the river, its deposits have 
been left and lodged with a horizontal surface, spreading 
the deepest and richest alluvion over the surface of its 
meadows on either side; through which the river winds 
its serpentine course, alternately running from one bluff 
to the ether, which present themselves to its shores in all 
the most picturesque and beautiful shapes and colours 
imaginable—some with their green sides gracefully sloped 
down in the most lovely groups to the water’s edge; whilst 
others, divested of their verdure, present themselves in 
immense masses of clay, of different colours, which arrest 
the eye of the traveller with the most curious views in the 
world. These strange and picturesque appearances have 
been produced by the rains and frosts, which are con- 
tinually changing the dimensions, and varying the thou- 
sand shapes of these denuded hills, by washing down their 
sides, and carrying them into the river, 

Amongst these groups may be seen tens and hundreds 
of thousands of different forms and figures, of the sublime 
and the picturesque: in many places, for miles together, 
as the boat glides along, there is one continued appearance, 
before and behind us, of some ancient and boundless city 
in ruins—ramparts, terraces, domes, towers, citadels, and 
castles, may be seen; cupolas and magnificent porticoes, 
and here and there a svlitary column and crumbling pe- 
destal, and even spires of clay which stand alone, and 
glistening in distance, as the sun’s rays are refracted back 
by the thousand crystals of gypsum which are imbedded 
in the clay of which they are formed. Over and through 
these groups of domes and battlements (as one is compelled 
to imagine them), the sun sends his long and gilding rays, 
at morn or the evening, giving life and light, by aid of 
shadows cast to the different glowing colours of these clay- 
built ruins, shedding a glory over the solitude of this wild 
and pictured country which no one can realise unless he 
travels here and looks upon it.—Catlin’s Notes on the North 
American Indians. 








REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF CANINE 
FIDELITY. 
In the autumn, when the siege of Fort Stamvi, in 
America, was raised, the following occurrence took place 
at the fort :—Captain Greg, one of the American officers 





left in the garrison, went out one afternoon with a corpo- 
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ral, panes to the same corps, to shoot pigeons. When 
the day was far advancing, Greg, knowing that the savages 
were at times prowling round the fort, determined to re- 
turn. At that moment a small flock of pigeons alighted 
upon a tree in the vicinity, The corporal proposed to try 
a shot at them; and having approached sufficiently near, 
was in the act of elevating his piece towards the pigeons, 
when the report of two muskets, discharged by unknown 
hands, at a small distance was heard; the same instant Greg 
saw his companion fall, and felt himself badly wounded 
in theside. He tried to stand, but speedily fell; andina 
moment perceived a huge Indian taking long strides to- 
wards him, with a tomahawk in his hand. The savage 
struck him several blows on the head, drew his knife, cut a 
circle through the skin, from his forehead to the crown, 
and then drew off the scalp. At the approach of the 
savage, Greg had counterfeited the appearance of being 
dead, with as much address as he could use, and suc- 
ceeded so far as to persuade his butcher that he was really 
dead; otherwise measures still more effectual would have 
been employed to despatch him. 

It is hardly necessary to observe, that the pain pro- 
duced by these wounds was intense and dreadful. Those 
on the head were, however, far the most excruciating, 
although that in his side was believed by him to be mor- 
tal. The savages, having finished their bloody business, 
withdrew. As soon as they were fairly gone, Greg, who 
had seen his companion fall, determined, if possible, to 
make his way to the spot where he lay, from a persuasion 
that if he could place his head upon the corporal’s body, 
it would in some degree relieve his excessive anguish. 
Accordingly he made an effort to rise, and having with 
great difficulty succeeded, immediately fell. He was not 


only weak and distressed, but had been deprived of the 
ower of self-command by the blows of the tomahawk. 
trongly prompted, however, by this little hope of miti- 
gating his sufferings, he alle a second attempt, and 


again fell. After several unsuccessful efforts, he finally 
regained possession of his feet, and staggering slowly 
through the forest, he at length reached the spot where 
the corporal lay. The Indian who marked him for his 
prey took a surer aim than his fellow, and killed him out- 
right. Greg found him lifeless and scalped. With some 
difficulty he laid his own head upon the body of his com- 
panion, and, as he had hoped, found material relief from 
this position. 

While he was enjoying this little comfort, he met with 
trouble from a new quarter. A small dog which belonged 
to him, and had accompanied him in his hunting, but to 
which he had been hitherto wholly inattentive, now came 
up to him in an apparent agony, and leaping around him 
in a variety of involuntary motions, yelped, whined, and 
cried, in an unusual manner, to the no small molestation 
of his master. Greg was not in a situation to bear the 
disturbance even of affection. He tried in every way he 
could think of to force the dog from him, but he tried in 
vain. At length, wearied by his cries and agitations, and 
not knowing how to put an end to them, he addressed the 
animal as if he had been a rational being—“ If you wish 
to help me, go and call some one to my relief.” At these 
words the creature instantly left him, and ran through the 
forest at full speed, to the great comfort of his master, who 
now hoped to die quietly. The dog made his way directly 
to three men belonging to the garrison, who were fishing, 
at the distance of a mile from the scene of this tragedy. 
As soon as he came up to them, he began to cry in the 
same afflicting manner, and advancing near them, turned, 
and went slowly back towards the point where his master 
lay, keeping his eyes continually on the men. All this he 
repeated several times. 





At length one of the men observed to his companions, 
that there was something very extraordinary in the action 
of the dog, and that, in his opinion, they ought to find out 
the cause. His companions were of the same mind, and 
they set out with an intention to follow the animal whither 
he should lead them. After they had pursued him some 
distance, and found nothing, they became discouraged. 
The sun was set, and the forest was dangerous : they there- 
fore determined to return. The moment the dog saw them 
wheel about, he began to cry with increased violence, and 
coming up to the men, he took hold of the skirts of their 
coats with his teeth, and attempted to pull them towards 
the point to which he had before directed their course. 
When they stopped again, he leaned his back against the 
back part of their legs, as if endeavouring to push them 
onward to his master. Astonished at this conduct of the 
dog, they agreed, after a little deliberation, to follow him 
until he should stop. The animal conducted them directly 
to his master. They found him still living, and after 
burying the corporal as well as they could, they carried 
Greg to the fort. Here his wounds were dressed with the 
utmost care, and such assistance was rendered to him as 
proved the means of restoring him to perfect health. This 
story I received from Captain Edward Bulkeley, a respect- 
able officer of General Parson’s brigade. Greg himself, a 
few days before, communicated all the particulars to Cap- 
tain Bulkeley. I will only add, what I never think of 
without pain, and what I am sure every one of my readers 
will regret, that, not long after, a brutal fellow wantonly 
shot this meritorious and faithful dog.”—Dwight’s Travels. 








REFLECTIONS FROM AN OLD CHURCH- 


YARD. 


BY PHANTOM WHITEHAVEN. 


CHAPTER III. 


Noruine do I love more than the honourable perform- 
ance of a promise; and now, good Miss, I am ready at 
your bidding to commence the proffered tale. You want 
romance and love. Well, no matter whether they be 
church-yard themes, . 


“Tis beauty asks, and I shall strive to grant.” 


But I want a name,a “passing strange” and awful 
name, some such as—SuIcipE ON SpecuaTIoN ! 
Frederick Wedmore was the only child of a wealthy 
widower ; and, like many others of his sex, he fell in love ere 
he had escaped from the trammels of boyhood. Catherine 
Hardinge, the object of his attachment, was young and 
pretty, but descended from poor parents, which in the 
eyes of the old widower, was an obstacle by no means to be 
surmounted ; his constant reply to the earnest solicitations of 
his son being,—‘ Frederick, you know my determination : 
marry that girl, and you leave me.” Alas! poor Frederick 
knew too well and felt too keenly the effects of his father’s 
determination; for it preyed upon his mind until he 
found his spirits drooping, and his health slowly but 
gradually declining under the pangs of his ee male- 
dictions—maledictions, too, not directed at himself alone, 
for that he could have borne, but poured upon the head of 
that innocent girl, whose only faults were that she was 
oor and pretty. So inveterate was the hatred entertained 
by the old man for Catherine Hardinge, that he com- 
manded Frederick not to speak to her upon pain of im- 
mediate expulsion from the family. Frederick’s love was, 
however, stronger than his sense of filial duty ; and often 
did he meet the lovely Catherine in the dead of night, 
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beneath the sheltering branches of an old oak tree, that 
was dear to both through many bygone childish remi- 
niscences ; and there, with not a witness, save, perchance, 
the clear bright moon, that seemed to smile its approba- 
tion, did he pour a flood of love-fraught tales into her 
willing ear: there it was, that Frederick ventured, with 
fluttering heart, to steal the first, the maiden kiss: there, 
too, did he first tell her the contumacious resolution of 
his ungenerous father, when Catherine, overpowered by 
the conflicting feelings of love and duty, dropped her 
head on Frederick’s shoulder, and a gush of tears rolled 
down her pale and lovely cheeks, and fell warm upon the 
earth. Frederick was too sensitive not to be moved by 
such a scene as this. His latent faculties were all aroused ; 
and in the passion of the moment he vowed, with the 
impetuous ardour of youth, that he would either gain his 
father’s sanction to a marriage, or never again meet 
Catharine beneath the old oak tree. 

His journey home that night was propitious for reflect- 
ing on the mode of bringing about his object. Not a soul 
except himself, appeared to be abroad: not a breeze was 
stirring, and even the aspen-leaf assumed a momentary 
stillness. The only sound that fell upon his ear, was the 
distant thunder, which boomed heavily through the air, 
and echoed and re-echoed in the neighbouring woods, 
interrupted, perchance, at intervals by the hollow bark of 
a distant watch-dog, and the dismal low of some thunder- 
frightened herd. The moon seemed to wade lazily 
through the dark clouds that cast a tragic gloom upon the 
earth, and showed a thunder-storm to be at hand. Fre- 
derick, however, heeded not the coming of the storm. 
His thoughts were turned to more important objects. 
“ What,” exclaimed he, half aloud, “ what shall I do if 
my father again refuse to comply with my just request ? 
Shall I marry her without his consent? O no! for then 
shall we be cast upon the world without protection. What 
then shall I do? f will go again to my father, and make 
a full disclosure of my sentiments. I will lay before him 
all the dismal consequences of his protracted refusal. I 
shall picture to him an amiable and virtuous girl pining 
under the severity of his cruel mandates. I will tell him 
of a father’s natural affection, ay, and of a father’s duty ; 
then will I lay bare the consequences of a son,—an only 
son,—siuking by a father’s mistaken zeal into an early 
grave. If these touch him not, then will I determine on 
the rest.” 

Accordingly, on the following morning, Frederick ven- 
tured on another attempt to gain his father’s consent to 
an immediate marriage ; but no, the old man was stub- 
born as ever. Averse to all argument, and deaf-to all the 
entreaties of his son, he took up his hat, and staggered out 
of the room, muttering with a malicious grin, “ I tell you 
again, Frederick, if you speak another word to me about 
Catherine Hardinge, I’ll disinherit you; therefore, let me 
hear no more of her.” 

Frederick, maddened by despair, contemplated suicide. 
Rash youth! he would have drained the deadly cup, had 
not the image of Catherine flashed across his mind ; but 
then the thoughts of life again grew sweet; and he threw 
himself upon the sofa to reflect on the course he ought to 
follow. At length he exclaimed, “ I will quit my father’s 
house for a few days, and make him think I have thrown 
myself into the river. That, perchance, may bring him 
to a state of feeling.” This was a dreadful expedient, 
and Frederick, in a moment of exasperation, resolved upon 
its adoption without bestowing a thought upon the conse- 
quences ; but his determination was fixed ; and when the 
night set in, he wrote with trembling hand, upon a slip of 
paper, which he laid upon his dressing table, “‘ Whoever 
wants Frederick Wedmere, may seek him in the river.” 





He also wrote a note to Catherine, with a full explanation 
of the, interview with his father, and of his intended 
absence, which he gave to a favourite servant, with many 
orders for its being despatched immediately: and having 
put into his pocket sufficient food for the following day, 
and all the money he possessed, with a sick and over- 
flowing heart, did Frederick Wedmore start from his 
father’s house, to wander he knew not scarcely why or 
where. 

There is always a depressing melancholy attached to a 
man’s leaving the place of his nativity: but, alas! how 
many causes had the rash unfortunate youth to grieve, 
whilst he walked slowly away from the portals of his 
father’s house,—the house in which his infant tongue was 
taught to lisp its first articulation, and breathe an infant’s 
blessing on a then respected parent’s name ;—in which 
his first and tottering steps were guided by maternal 
care, and all the virtues which precept and example 
could impart, impressed upon his youthful mind. Every 
field, nay, every brook and tree he left behind, were asso- 
ciated with some dear transaction or adventure, the 
thought of which would draw a tear. 

Thus, wrapt in meditation, did the disconsolate Frede- 
rick wander till day-break ; when, for fear of discovery, 
he crept into a barn, determined there to await the trial of 
his father’s resolution. What an awful state was this! 
The rash impetuous ardour of a youthful disposition had 
prompted a man to the commission of a deed, from which, 
in the moments of calm reflection, his generous mind 
would have recoiled ; and there he lay, an inmate of a barn, 
with the expectation that his father thought him—dead. 

When the evening came, Frederick lay down upon a 
pile of hay, and endeavoured to compose himself to sleep ; 
but, alas! “how coy a dame is sleep” sometimes when 
man stands most in need of it! The momentary passion 
was now beginning to leave him; a sense of filial 
duty was returning ; and he began to repent of having 
committed so inconsiderate an act. At last, when over- 
come with grief, he fell into a restless slumber, from 
which he started up at day-break, pale, haggard, and 
trembling. He had dreamt of Catherine and his father. 
He fancied the form of his father had appeared before 
him, besmeared with blood. It spake not; bet pointed 
its deadly finger towards his own house, as if to warn him 
to return thither immediately. 

This made him determine to retrace his steps to his 
father’s house. He therefore started at once for the 
neighbouring town; and walking into an inn, he ordered 
a carriage to be made ready immediately to convey him 
home. The newspaper of that morning was on the table; 
and, to avert his thoughts from more melancholy subjects, 
Frederick took it up; when his attention was arrested by 
a paragraph headed in large letters,—“ Awful and dis- 
tressing occurrence.” It contained an account of his own 
supposed suicide ; and in a postscript was an announce- 
ment, that intelligence had just been received at the 
newspaper-office of the death of the parent, who had 
committed suicide in a moment of desperation, caused by 
the melancholy end of his only son. 

The newspaper dropped from Frederick’s hand; his 
cheeks grew deadly pale; his attenuated lips quivered ; 
his eyes rolled madly, wildly; and he fell insensible upon 
the floor. Medical aid was immediately procured, by 
which he was restored to a state of consciousness; when 
he was lifted into a carriage, and driven off, in company 
with a physician, to his father’s house. During the whole 
of the journey, the unhappy youth spoke not. A sicken- 
ing tremor occupied his frame; his eyes were fixed and 
vacant, and his livid features wore a death-like aspect. 
At last the carriage reached its destination, and Frederick, 
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roused to.a state of consciousness by the physician, stepped 
out, and was proceeding into the house, when he met 
upon the steps—his father! “Gracious heaven!” he ex- 
claimed wildly, and fell into his father’s arms. In a 
death-like stupor he was carried to a bed. A violent fever 
and delirium followed. Life was for some time despaired 
of; but at length convalescence appeared; and a mutual 
explanation took place. 

i. The father had intercepted Frederick’s letter to Cathe- 
rine, which discovered his plot; and thinking that a 
counterplot might be the best means of bringing the 
fugitive back to his paternal roof, the old man had him- 
self sent the account of the “awful and distressing occur- 
rence” to the newspaper, in order that it might meet the 
eye of his son. 

This circumstance was productive of salutary effects 
upon both father and son. The father’s illiberal views 
were changed, and the rashness of the son was for ever 
laid aside. Need the sequel be added? Ere a month 
had elapsed Frederick Wedmore embraced Catherine 
Hardinge as his wife. 


WHO WAS «“JUNIUS?”—THE ANSWER 
OF THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


In the article entitled “ Warren Hastings,” in the last 
number of The Edinburgh Review, the writer, on mention- 
ing Mr. Francis, one of the four new counsellors under 
Hastings, when he was appointed the first governor- 
general of India, has the following observations :— 

“Tt is scarcely possible to mention this eminent man 
(Francis), without adverting, for a moment, to the ques- 
tion which his name at once suggests to every mind,— 
Was he the author of the letters of Junius? Our own 
firm belief is, that he was. The external evidence is, we 
think, such as would support a verdict in a civil, nay, ina 
criminal, proceeding, The handwriting of Junius is the 
very handwriting of Francis, slightly disguised. As to 
the position, pursuits, and connexions of Junius, the fol- 
lowing are the most important facts which can be con- 
sidered as clearly proved :—First, that he was acquainted 
with the technical forms of the secretary of state’s office; 
secondly, that he was intimately acquainted with the 
business of the war-office; thirdly, that he, during the 
year 1770, attended debates in the House of Lords, and 
took notes of speeches, particularly the speeches of 
Lord Chatham; fourthly, that he bitterly resented the 
appointment of Mr. Chamier to the place of deputy 
secretary-at-war; fifthly, that he was bound by some 
strong tie, to the first Lord Holland. Now Francis passed 
some years in the secretary of state’s office. He was sub- 
sequently, chief clerk of the war-office. He repeatedly 
mentioned, that he had, himself, in 1770, heard speeches 
of Lord Chatham; and some of those speeches were 
actually printed from his notes. He resigned his clerk- 
ship at the war-office, from resentment at the appointment 
of Mr. Chamier. It was by Lord Holland that he was 
first introduced into the public service. Now, here are 
five marks, all of which ought to be found in Junius. They 
are all five found in Francis. We do not believe that 
more than two of them can be found in any other person 
whatever. If this argument does not settle the question, 
there is an end of all reasoning on circumstantial evidence. 

“The internal evidence seems to us to point the same 
way. The style of Francis bears a strong resemblance to 
that of Junius; nor are we disposed to admit, what is 
generally taken for granted, that the acknowledged com- 
positions of Francis are very decidedly inferior to the 
anonymous letters. The argument from inferiority, at all 











events, is one which may be urged, with at least equal 
force, against every claimant that has ever been mentioned, 
with the single exception of Burke, who certainly was 
not Junius. And what conclusion, after all, can be drawn 
from mere inferiority? Every writer must produce his best 
work ; and the interval between his best work and his 
second best work may be very wide indeed. Nobody will 
say, that the best letters of Junius are more decidedly supe- 
rior to the acknowledged works of Francis than three or 
four of Corneille’s tragedies to the rest; than three or four 
of Ben Jonson’s comedies to the rest; than the Pilgrim’s 
Progress to the other works of Bunyan; than Don Quixote 
to the other works of Cervantes. Nay, it is certain, that 
the man in the mask, whoever he may have been, was a 
most unequal writer. To go no further than the letter 
which bears the signature of Junius—the letter to the 
King, and the letters to Horne Tooke, have little in 
common, except the asperity ; and asperity was an ingre- 
dient seldom wanting either in the writings or in the 
speeches of Francis. Indeed, one of the strongest reasons 
for believing that Francis was Junius, is the moral resem- 
blance between the two men. It is not difficult, from the 
letters which, under various signatures, are known to have 
been written by Junius, and from his dealings with Wood- 
fall and others, to form a tolerably correct notion of his 
claracter. He was, clearly, a man not destitute of real 
patriotism and magnanimity—a man whose vices were not 
of a sordid kind. But he must, also, have been a man in 
the highest degree arrogant and insolent—a man prone to 
malevolence, and prone to the error of mistaking his male- 
volence for public virtue. ‘ Doest thou well to be angry? 
was the question asked, in old time, of the Hebrew 
prophet. And he answered, ‘I do well’ This was, 
evidently, the temper of Junius; and to this cause we 
attribute the savage cruelty which disgraces several of his 
letters. No man is so merciless as he who, under a strong 
self-delusion, confounds his antipathies with his duties.” 

It may be added, that Junius, though allied with the 
democratic party by common enmities, was the very oppo- 
site of a democratic politician. While attacking indivi- 
duals, with a ferocity which perpetually violated all the 
laws of literary warfare, he regarded the most defective 
parts of old institutions with a respect amounting to 
pedantry ;—pleaded the cause of Old Sarum with fervour, 
and contemptuously told the capitalists of Manchester and 
Leeds, that, if they wanted votes, they might buy land, and 
become freeholders of Lancashire and Yorkshire. All 
this, we believe, might stand, with scarcely any change, 
for a character of Philip Francis. 

“Tt is not strange, that the great anonymous writer 
should have been willing, at that time, to leave the country 
which had been so powerfully stirred by his eloquence. 
Every thing had gone against him. That | pt which he 
clearly preferred to every other, the party of George Gren- 


ville, had been scattered by the death of its chief; and 
Lord Suffolk had led the greater part of it over to the 


ministerial benches. The ferment produced by the 
Middlesex election had gone down. Every faction must 
have been alike an object of aversion to Junius.—His opi- 
nions on domestic affairs separated him from the ministry ; 
his opinions on colonial affairs from the opposition. Under 
such circumstances, he had thrown down his pen in 
misanthropic despair. His farewell letter to Woodfall 
bears date the 19th of January, 1773. In that letter, he 
declared, that he must be an idiot to write again; that he 
had meant well by the cause and the public; that both 
were given up; that there were not ten men who would 
act steadily together on any question. ‘ But itisall alike,’ 
he added, ‘ vile and contemptible. You have never flinch- 
ed, that I know of; and I shall always rejoice to hear of 
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your prosperity.’ These were the last words of Junius. 


na year from that time, Philip Francis was on his voyage 
to Bengal.” 





STRAY THOUGHTS.—No. IV. 
BY E. J. HYTCHE. 


Let no man say that his idle words are inconsequential : 

we have known the character of men to be destroyed by a 
mere rumour. 
. What a great poem would be composed, if the life of 
one man, with all its aspirations and failures, its sorrows 
and its sins, were all word-engraven in language suited 
to convey the intensity of emotion in which those passions 
originated! To confirm this, look at Boswell’s life of 
Johnson: there a weak mind portrays a great mind 
with deep reverential feeling, and we have the truest 
portrait of a man that was ever penned; but conceive the 
pen to have been guided by Thomas Carlyle, and then_a 
great mind would have been drawn by a great mind; and 
the structure thereby erected would have been more sublime 
than the Egyptian pyramid,—grand as it was in concep- 
tion, and hallowed as it is by time. 

Actions must never be regarded as abstract individuali- 
ties; for they are but external denoters of internal 
emotion,—in other words, thought put into action. 

Birth-days are as mile-stones on the highway to eter- 
nity; and their mission is not accomplished unless we 
are reminded that we have one year less to travel on the 
dusty road of this world. 

In ancient times the victorious soldier was decorated 
with a laurel crown, and, if the evils with which his deeds 
are pregnant be considered, most properly; for from the 
laurel a deadly poison is extracted. 

How fond we are of censuring other persons! yet, if 
we bestowed that castigation on ourselves which our ac- 
tions deserve, we conceive that none would remain to be 
bestowed on others. 

Every man is an Adonis to himself. 

Most men complain that they possess bad memories; 
but witnesses in criminal prosecutions are an exception to 
this rule: they are never troubled by this infirmity, for 
they possess such good memories as to recollect the most 
trivial incidents, however long the time since they trans- 

ired. 
. Let us cease to complain of heathen idolatry until we 
cease to be chargeable with the same offence. Does not 
society teem with that lowest idolatry, mammon worship? 
And do not men continually offer sacrifice before the 
shrine of one idol—self ? 

Amongst the absurdities of the prevalent fashions, the 
most prominent are to be found amongst what are called 
—ironically perhaps—ornaments. Thus, rings are made 
to resemble serpents and other delicate-looking reptiles ; 
and shirt pins, decorated with glaring death-heads, and 
carved out of turquoise, are made almost as large as full- 
sized apples. Such tastes merely indicate the want of 
taste; but we imagine that the mental deficiency need not 
be blazoned to the world. 








NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR.* 


Mu tv in parvo, the great utilitarian principle, seems 
to be the maxim followed up by the author of this little 
work. The chief merit of it lies, as we think, in a suc- 
cessful attempt to divest the study of grammar of the 
superfluous matter with which it is usually encumbered, 





* A New English Grammar, with Exercises and Method 
of Parsing. By Richard Bradshaw. Daniel, London. 





and to place before the student in the simplest form, ‘the 
knowledge required to enable him to speak and write cor- 
rectly; and in order that this knowledge may be tested 
practically, the author has accompanied his precepts by 
short exercises, the application of his principles to which, 
will enable the pupil to master this most difficult science 
with comparative ease. The author’s method of examin- 
ing words and sentences appears not only novel but highly 
ingenious, and if werers pursued, will render the stu- 
dent habitually correct. Its moderate price too, will place 
it within the reach of a large class. 





ROYAL WAYS OF THE BOURBONS. 


WE happen to have full accounts of the way of living 
of the royal family in the days of their prosperity, as well 
as of their adventures when adversity overtook them. Up 
to the time when the duke of Normandy was four years 
old, life in the palace was as follows:—The oldest mem- 
bers of the royal family were the king’s aunts, the great- 
aunts of the duke of Normandy. There were four sisters, 
all unmarried. One of them had gone into a convent, and 
found herself very happy there. After the dullness of her 
life at home, she quite enjoyed taking her turn with the 
other nuns in helping to cook in the kitchen, and in look- 
ing after the linen in the wash-house. 

Her three sisters led dreadfully dull lives. They had 
each spacious apartments, with ladies and gentlemen 
ushers to wait on them, a reader to read aloud so many 
hours a day, and money to buy whatever they liked. But 
they had nothing to do, and nobody to love very dearly, 
They were without husbands and children, and even inti- 
mate friends; for all about them, of their own age and 
way of thinking, were of a rank too far below their own 
to be made intimate friends of. These ladies duly at- 
tended divine service in the royal chapel; and they did a 
great deal of embroidery and tapestry work. When the 
proper hour came for paying their respects to their niece 
the queen, they tied on their large hooped petticoats, and 
other articles of court-dress, had their trains borne by their 
pages, and went to the queen’s apartment to make their 
courtesies, and sit down for a little while, chiefly to show 
that they had a right to sit down unasked in the royal 
presence. In a few minutes, they went back to their 
apartments, slipped off their hooped petticoats and lon 
trains, and sat down to their work again. They woul 
have liked to take walks about Paris, and into the country, 
as they saw from their windows that other ladies did; 
but it was not to be thought of, it would have been tvo 
undignified ; so they were obliged to be contented with a 
formal, slow, daily drive, each in her own carriage, each 
attended by her lady in waiting, and with her footman 
mounted behind. They were fond of plants, and longed 
above every thing to be allowed to rear flowers with their 
own hands, ina garden. But this, too, was thought out 
of the question ; and they were obliged to be content with 
such flowers as would grow in boxes on their window-sills 
in the palace. 

Madame Louise, the one who became a nun, employed 
a young lady to read to her, while she yet lived in the 
palace. Sometimes the poor girl read aloud for five hours 
together ; and when her failing voice showed that she was 
quite exhausted, Madame Louise prepared a glass of eau 
sucrée (sugared water), and placed it beside her, saying 
that she was sorry to cause so much fatigue, but that she 
was anxious to finish a course of reading which she had 
laid out. It does not seem to have occurred to Madame 
Louise to take the book herself, or ask some one else to 
relieve her tired reader.—Miss Martineau—the Peasant 
and the Prince. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE AUTHORS’ CLUB. 


FREELY make others’ merits known, 
But never stun us with your own; 
Since all are covetous of praise, 

He who makes prodigal displays 

Of self-perfection, may be sure 

No mortal will his worth endure. 

That * Authors’ Club” I much commend, 
Where wits, within just limits penned, 
Were fined per minute, while reciting 
All eloquence of their own writing, 
Howe’er enchanting or sublime, 

One moment past th’ allotted time, 
Such was the rule, by joint consent ; 

To help the board, the levy went. 

Thus they who kept their neighbours pining, 
Impatient for their turn of shining, 

And had the most fo sing or say, 
Having besides the most to pay ; 

In one substantial way at least, 

Was sure t’ improve the common feast. 
But no man’s wisdom, wit, or whining, 
Will gag the fool that’s bent on shining! 
The landlord blest the Iengthen’d tale, 
That help’d the flowing of his ale ; 
Though copious folly of : conferred 

The “ golden moments” he preferred. 
?Twas nought to him how matters went, 
How folly fared, or wit kept Lent, 
Those were his moments of content. 

What revenues it would produce, 
Were this club law in general use! 








VARIETIES. 


Love or Homze.—Men have lived long and comfortably 
at a great distance from the place of their nativity, the 
neighbourhood of which is surely no necessary of life; yet 
there have been men who have sickened and died of an 
excessive longing to revisit their nativeland. ‘To this malady, 
the Swiss were formerly so subject, that they gave it a name 
signifying ‘the disease of the country ;’ the Scots, too, have 
suffered from it; anc Homer makes Minerva say of the 
wandering Ulysses, that, to enjoy the happiness of again seeing 
the smoke ascend from his native Ithaca, he would willingly 
die.—Beattie’s Elements of Moral Science. 


Tt is delightful to perceive how a benevolent man can 
engender kindly sentiments, even among the most discontent- 
ed. He possesses a kind of freemasonry, which places him in 
alliance with men of all nations; and at his sight the merry 
become more joyous, the frown fades from the brow of man- 
hood, and, as the infant catches a portion of the inspiration, 
its face is radiant with the contagious delight. 


Alum may be detected in bread by means of the following 
simple operation: —Take a table knife, make it hot in the fire, 
plunge it into the loaf of bread; iri_a few seconds draw it out, 
and if there be alum in the bread, it will adhere to the knife. 


Every law necessary to be observed, every thing which 
good manners. require, all that conscience needs, are to be 
discovered from this maxim, so often quoted, and so little 
kept; “Do unto others as you would they should do unto 
you ;” the true observance of which is virtue. 


The clergy live by our sins, the medical faculty by our dis- 
eases, and the law gentry by our misfortunes.— Walter Scott. 


Nothing sets so wide a mark between the vulgar and the 
noble soul, as the respect and the.reverential love of woman- 
hood. A man who is always sneering at woman is, generally, 
a coarse profligate or a coarse bigot—no matter which. 





ON BATHING CHILDREN.—The object of bathing!children*> 
is two-fold; the first and most important js cleanliness,” 
which is peculiarly necessary in children of a strumous- consti- 
tution, as in them the cutaneous secretions are rarely ina 
healthy proportion. At first the infant should be washed,with 
warm water ; and for this purpose a bath in which it may be 
immersed every night, with the view of thoroughly cleaning 
the whole surface, will be beneficial ; by degrees the water 
with which it is sponged in the morning may be made tepid, 
but the night bath should be continued of a temperature grate~ 
ful to the feelings. The second object in bathing being to 
brace and strengthen, the child may, as it increases in age, be 
sponged with cold water, or eveu plunged into it, with advan- 
tage every morning during the summer. Much hasbeen said 
and written in favour of cold bathing ; and the authors who 
have laid down rules on this subject have been fond of adducing 
in support of the practice the customs of savage nations, alto- 
gether overlooking the difference in the condition of infuuts in 
civilized life. Unquestionably the judicious adoption of cold 
sponging and bathing, with subsequent friction of the body 
with flannel, is one of the most effectual means of strength- 
ening children ; but its effects must be carefully watched, as 
all will not be equally benefited, and the health of some may 
even be injured by it—Sir James Clark on Consumption. 


Let the management of your family, the peace of your 
house, and. the peace of your neighbourhood, be your constant 
study. Let both husband and wife exercise forbearance, 
patience, and forgiveness towards each other, and love one 
another sincerely. 


A contemporary, calling in question a gentleman’s accuracy, 
remarks, that “his ideality is evidently inordinately powerful 
in relation to his general cerebral organization.” This is 
rather a roundabout way of—we won’t say what.—American 
Paper. 


An American paper complains, that in salting down horses 
for victualling the navy, sufficient attention is not paid to the 
removing of the shoes, and that in consequence the teeth of 
many of the sailors have been pretty considerably injured. 


The best way to humble a proud man is to take no notice 
of him. 


Sick Room aT CoOLLEGE.—A sick room at college pre- 
sents a wretched appearance. It is entirely out of character ; 
instead of the neat trim look of the Don’s domicile, or the 
rackety and rickety room of a noisy under-graduate, you see 
an odd sort of an apartment, half kitchen, half apothecary’s 
shop: phials, pill-boxes, powder papers, broth and gruel 
saucepans, usurping the places usually occupied by books or 
bottles. The hired nurse is an indescribable animal, so I will 
not attempt to describe her. Suffice it to say, she is an old 
harpy, who befouls every thing on which she sets her talons, 
and is regarded by the scout, the attached and faithful ser- 
vant, as an intruder, who means to appropriate to herself 
those little residuaries that constitute his peculiar perquisites. 
They do hate one another most cordially. The poor patient, 
without a relative near to. cheer and comfort him by those 
little attentions that love alone dictates and supplies, has to 
listen to the mutual recriminations and aecusatious that pass 
between the hirelings, und are wafted to his excited ears 
through the thin partition which divides his chamber from 
the scout’s closet. Then the stuff they give you and call it 
broth—heugh! It makes me shudder.—New Monthly Mag- 
azine. 
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